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behest, to push the main line of the Trans-Siberian
railway through to Vladivostok by way of Chinese terri-
tory, thus shortening the distance considerably, but, at
the same time, creating on the eastern confines of the
Empire a singularly complicated and dangerous situation.
It was the first thing to awaken the suspicions of Japan
and to reveal to that Power the imperialistic ambitions
of Russia in the Far East.   Having been at all times a
stout partisan of a European policy for Russia, I never
was in favour of anything that tended towards trans-
ferring the field of Russian action to a point so distant
from the centre of our traditional interests, and thus
weakening our position in Europe.    It has always seemed
to me that Siberia should be considered above all as a
reserve against the day when Russia might find herself
obliged to overflow the boundaries of Europe and seek
an outlet there for her surplus population and energies.
But that day was still distant, and meanwhile it was at
least premature to force, in so conspicuous a manner and
across foreign territory, an access to the vast theatre of
the Pacific, where we could not and ought not to play
other than a secondary part at that hour.
I ai% however, quite willing to recognize the audacity
an4ability with which Count Witte carried out his plan,
and 1 further admit that, if it had stopped there, the
Trans-Siberian railway, under his firm control, might
have become an instrument of economic development
for Russia, but, unhappily, it was completely spoiled
by her subsequent political activity in the Far East, and
above all by the seizure of the Chinese peninsula of Liao-
Tong, with the ports of Dalny and Port Arthur.
I hasten to add that Count Witte was personal/
opposed to that policy, which was in reality the out-
growth of a pkn conceived by the German Emperor for